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Tue city of Oxford is the capital of the county to 
whieh it gives name, and, as the seat of one of the most 
celebrated universities of Europe, equalled by few in 
extent, wealth, and antiquity, claims a relative im- 
portance much beyond that to which it would be entitled 
by the amount of its population. The town is situated 
in the central part of England, about fifty-four miles 
N.N.W. of London, and is pleasantly placed upon a 
gentle eminence in a valley at the confluence of two 
small rivers, the Isis and Cherwell. These streams,.in 
their circuitous and meandering approach to each other, 
almost enclose the city, the former on the west and 
south, and the latter on the east. Along the rivers, and 
between them and the city, lie rich and verdant mea- 
dows, beyond which the prospect is bounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills, except towards the north, where 
it extends over arich champaign country, in the highest 
state of cultivation. ' 

The origin of the name of Oxford is riot at all well 
Pica although much more has been written on 
the subjeet than its importance demanded. The com- 
mon opinion has been, that it was called by the Saxons 
** Oxenford,” in the same sense as the Greeks did their 
Bosphori, and the Germans their Ochsepfort on the 
Oder, namely, as the ford for oren; hence the arms of 
the city at present exhibit a sort of rebus on this sup- 
posed etymology of its name, in an ax crossing a ford. 
We mention this chiefly for the sake of introducing a 
just remark of Warton, who observes that the great 
source of corruption in etymologies of names, both of 
places and men, consists in the natural propensity to 
substitute, in the place of one difficult and obscure, a 
more common and better-known appellation suggested 
by affinity ofsownd, Warton himself concurs with Leland 
in thinking that, by a curious process of corruption which 
he traces, the name comes from “ Ouse-ney-ford,” the 
ford at or near Quseney, or the meadow of Ouse, Ouse 
being the general name for river or water. This name 
passed through a variety of forms, such as Oksnaforda, 
Oxnaford, and Oxeneford, to Oxenford, of which Oxford 
is a contraction. 

Oxford is a place of very remote-antiquity ; but the 
period of its origin is inyalyed in considerable un- 
certainty, from the difficulty of distinguishing what 
parts of the information given by the old chroniclers 
were derived by them from the legitimate sources of 
history, and what from the legendary tales of the bards. 
We shall, however, certainly not err in assigning to the 
latter souree the statement which makes the founda- 
tion of Oxford nearly coeval with the destruction of 
Troy. The first eertain fact connected with the subject 
at which we can arrive, even under the Saxons, is, that 
in the reign of king Alfred, who at one time resided at 
Oxford with his three sons, the place was noted for a 
monastery, which was founded in the year 727, and 
which sober writers, with great appearance of pro- 
bability, conclude ta have formed the nucleus of the 
town by gathering around it the dwellings ef the 
laity. Since that period the name of Oxford is of very 
frequent occurrence in history; and it will be proper 
to notice the prominent facts, without descending to such 
subordinate details as might be thought interesting 
in a more extended accpunt than it is our object to 
supply. 

Almost our earliest apthentic information of the 
existence of this town states that it was set on fire twice, 
and otherwise suffered much from the Danes, in the 
reign of Ethelred the Unready; we are therefore pre- 
pared to learn that when that monarch ordered a 
general massacre of the Danes throughout his do- 
minions, this order was executed with the most terrible 
fidelity at Oxford in particular. In revenge for the 
active part which it took in this transaction, Sweyn 
avain fired the town on his next descent on this coun- 
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| try; and in the year 1018 the place was surrendered 
to him by order of Ethelred, In ‘subsequent Years 
Oxford was frequently the residence of the court.” By. 
mund [ronside was murdered there; Canute held there 
a great council, at which the laws of Edgar were mag 
binding upon all the subjects of the crown,—Danes as 
well as English; and on the death of that prince , 
Witenagemote was held there to settle the succession 
of the crown, and Harold Harefoot, who su 
was.crowned and died at Oxford. The town seems {o 
have been much attached to the other Harold, who was 
killed at Hastings, and was one of those that held oy 
for a time against the Conqueror, who, however, took 
it by storm, in 1067, and bestowed it upon Robert 
DOyley, one of his officers, in whom he had great con. 
fidence.  “ This Robert,” says William of Malmsbury 
“ made the Castelle of Oxford, and, as I conject, other 
feither} made the waulles of Oxford, or repaired them,” 
This castle was in tolerable repair in the early part of the 
civil war between King Charles and the Parliament, 
but it afterwards went to decay, and all that now 
remains is St. George’s Tower, of which so much 
as is habitable is used as the county prison; the kee 
in which is @ strong vaulted. chamber, with a well of 
great depth, and a crypt, now used as a store-cellar 
After the erection of this castle, Oxford became more 
submissive, and appears to have become quite reconciled 
to the Norman yoke before the death of the Conqueror, 
The Empress Maude, daughter of Henry I., during her 
contest with King Stephen, obtained possession of the 
castle; but being closely besieged by the latter, she 
avoided being taken prisoner only by escaping through 
the postern-gate, dressed in. white linen, with four 
knights similarly disguised. She passed across the 
Isis, which was frozen, and travelled on foot six miles, 
through deep snow, to Abingdon, and thence to Wal- 
lingford, where she was joyfully welcomed. Her son, 
Henry IT., resided, during the greater part of his reign, 
at Oxford, in a palace called Beaumont, which had 
been built by his grandfather; in this palace was born 
his valiant son, Richard Coeur de Lion, who held a 
council there before his departure for Palestine. King 
John spent much of his time in the same palace, and he 
had a meeting with his barons in the vicinity, about two 
months before they compelled him to sign the Magna 
Charta, Henry HII. also occasionally resided at Ox- 
ford, and sevéral parliaments and councils were held 
there during his reign ; but afterwards the town became 
less distinguished as the residence of the court and the 
theatre of political transactions. Edward IT. made a 
present of the palace to the Carmelites, and some remains 
of it are still extant. 

In the reign of Henry VIIT. Oxford was the seat of 
one of the six new bishoprics created by that monarch. 
In the reign of his daughter Mary, Oxford was chosen 
for the burning of the bishops Latimer and Ridley, for 
the alleged crimes of heresy and treason; and, a few 
months after, Cranmer suffered death at the same place. 
To Queen Elizabeth the homage of learning was par- 
ticularly grateful, and she visited the place frequently in 
order to receive it. Her successor was driven thither, 
on one occasion, for refuge from the plague in London ; 
but the plague reached Oxford also, and its deyastations 
were so awful, that the scholars hastened from the uni- 
versity, and the citizens shut up their shops. “ Nota 
living creature,” says Ayliffe, “ besides nurses and 
corpse-bearers, was to be seen in the streets, which 
were covered with grass, even in the market-place.” 
During the civil war, in the reign of Charles I., Oxford 
was the scene of some important transactions. The 
king, after the battle of Edgehill, in October, 1642, 
made himself master of the place, which may be said to 
have remained his head-quarters unfil 1646, when, 





having previously delivered himself up to the Scottish 
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ymy, at Newark, he gave orders that the town should 
ie surrendered to the parliamentary forces, 





The appearance of Oxford from the higa grounds 
p the east and south-west is highly picturesque and 
teresting. The view embraces groups of towers, 
domes, spires, pinnacles, and turrets, intermingled with 
dark masses of foliage, surrounded by rich meadows, 
intersected by many streams. The striking effect is 
jot diminished, although varied, on a nearer approach, 
which affords an opportunity for the number and mag- 
situde of the public buildings, with the splendid details 
of their architecture, to be more distinctly observed. 
The town, with its immediate suburbs, comprises an 
sea of about three miles in circumference, extending a 
nile and a quarter from east to west, and nearly as far 
fom north to south. The city itself is of an oval form, 
aad was formerly surrounded by a wall, with bastions 
150 feet distant from each other; but of these works 
there are very few existing traces. The franchise of the 
cily extends to a considerable distance from the town in 
the north-westerly direction, and is altogether compre- 
headed within a circumference of about ten miles. The 
Reform Bill only disturbed the old boundary by ex- 
tending it eastward so as to include the parish of 
St. Clement’s and part of Cowley parish. The increase 
of the town beyond the city boundary has chiefly been 
in this direction, “ one cause of which,” says the 
Boundary Report, “ is, that shops can be opened here 
by persons who are not freemen of the city, but who 
find their habitations sufficiently near to answer their 
purpose as tradesmen.” 

The approaches to Oxford from the London road on 
the east, and from the west, the north, and the south, 
ae all very fine, though dissimilar in effect. The 
entrances from all these directions, except the north, 
ae over bridges. The eastern or Magdalen Bridge is 
an elegant stone structure over the Cherwell. It is 
526 feet in length, and was built in 1779, at an ex- 
pense of 8000/. The western bridge, over the Isis, 
consists of three substantial arches. On the south, at 
Folly Bridge, also over a branch of the Isis, on the 
Abingdon road, formerly stood a tower called “ Friar 
Bacon’s Study ;” but this was taken down at the recent 
erection of a new bridge, which cost 11,000/. From 
Magdalen Bridge the High Street extends, under 
different names, the whole length of the city. This 
street is generally allowed to be one of the most 
striking and beautiful in Europe. On passing the 
bridge and proceeding up this street, the fronts of 
many churches, colleges, and other public edifices, in 
combination with private houses in ancient and modern 
style, are brought into view in gradual and beautiful 
succession. ‘The street is wide as well as long; but it 
has a gentle curvature to which much of its striking 
effect is owing, for at almost every step the passenger 
is presented with new objects and fine combinations. 
At one point, in particular, the whole coup d’wil is 
singularly impressive and picturesque: this is at a 
broad part of the street near the middle, where Queen's 
College on the right hand and University College on 
the left form the fore-ground of the scene, while the 
front of All Souls, the steeple and rich meadows of 
St. Mary’s Church, the modern spire of All Saints’ 
Church, and the old tower of St. Martin's, constitute 
the prominent features in the distance, and the whole 
presents a street-scene unrivalled in beauty, variety, and 
effect. Some writers consider that the effect of the 


view which this street affords has been deteriorated by 
the erection of lofty and elegant modern buildings in 
the place of many of the humbler remains of ancient 
Oxford, the Elizabethan inequalities of style in which 
contributed much, by variety and contrast, to the 
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that of St. Giles, which feads from the north of the 
city to its centre, claims the most attention. It is 
irregularly built, as it consists almost exclusively of 
private houses, erected according to the means, the 
wants, of the taste of the owners. Many of these 
buildings are large and detached from each other, and 
the street, as a whole, has a highly pleasing and retired 
appearance. It is more than 2000 feet in length, and 
nearly 250 broad, and is planted on each side with a 
row of stately elms, while, in proceeding up or down 
the street, the fine vista is arrested either by the church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, which is placed in the centre ot 
the street’s breadth at its southern termination, or by 
that of St. Giles, which is similarly situated at the 
northern. The inner streets are rather narrow, and, 
in many of them, the houses are much crowded together. 
Speaking of the houses generally, it may be said that 
those occupied by traders are in general constructed 
with fragile materials, and frequently built in an ir- 
regular and incommodious manner. The houses that 
were erected as ledgingss for the students before residence 
in the colleges became general, or to accommodate the 
nobility and gentry during the occasional residence of the 
court at Oxford, are still numerous, and are generally 
extensive buildings of stone. The buildings of com- 
paratively recent periods are now numerous, and are 
usually solid and commodious. We cannot more pro- 
perly characterise the present state of the city than in 
the words of the Boundary Report :—“ In the city (as 
viewed apart from the University), new streets, elegant 
houses,—in rows and detached,—a new suburb, and 
several hundred smaller tenements, have been erected 
within the last ten years, and an active building 
speculation is going on at this present time (No- 
vember, 1831). As a town, Oxford must be considered 
very flourishing: its municipal arrangements are ex- 
cellent ;—it is maintained in perfect condition, lighted 
with gas, well paved and cleansed, and is a place of 
great thoroughfare : it has also the advantage of canal 
navigation, by which it is supplied with coal and all the 
more bulky articles of domestic consumption.” Through 
the means of the Thames and Oxford Canal, the town 
enjoys a considerable share of commerce, and wharfs 
and quays have been erected, and other accommodations 
provided for carrying on the inland trade. 

The city of Oxford is divided into thirteen parishes, 
each of which is provided with its proper church. Of 
these churches that of St. Peter's in the East is the 
most ancient. It is said to have been partly built by a 
St. Grimbald, in the ninth century, and Wood says it was 
“ the first church built of stone that appeared in these 
parts.” It has undergone many changes ‘and altera- 
tions; but much of the ancient work still remains in’ 
what are called Saxon ornaments, and it has one ot 
the finest and most perfect crypts in England, the 
arches of which are supported by four ranges of low 
Saxon columns. This was formerly the university 
church. The present cathedral was, at its first founda- 
tion, the conventual church of a nunnery, and is said to 
have been founded, in the eighth century, by Didan, a 
Saxon nobleman, the father of St. Frideswide, the 
first abbess, to whom the church was dedicated. It 
afterwards became the chapel of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
College of Christ Church, and it was finally made, by 
Henry VIII., the cathedral of the new bishopric of 
Oxford. Dugdale and others assign the foundation of 
the existing structure to the reign of Henry I.; and it 
affords examples of the different styles of architecture 
which prevailed from that period until the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. It has the form of a 
cross, with a square tower surmounted by a spiré 
steeple, rising in the centre. The choir is ornamented 
with a Gothic roof of splendid tracery work; and the 





impressiveness of the scene, After the High Street, 
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ancient monuments, the most remarkable of which is a 
shrine, supposed to be that of St. Frideswide, decorated 
with tabernacle work, and exhibiting a rich specimen of 


tle latest pointed style. This part also contains the 


monument of Burton, the author of the ‘ Anatomy of 


Melancholy,’ who was a member of the college: it 
bears his bust, with a caleulation of his nativity, and a 
short Latin inscription, written by himself, 
which is “ Hic jacet Democritus Junior.’ There is 
also @ fine statue, executed by Chantrey, of Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, who died in 1819. 
Several other churches, which would be considered 
mteresting and remarkable in any other city, must 
be passed over in a cursory account of a town in which 
so many public structures demand notice. At present, 
we shall briefly notice the buildings which properly 
belong to the city, reserving an account of those 
which appertain to the University for a subsequent part 
of this article. 

The Town-hall is an elegant stone structure, with a 

rustic basement, above which, in the centre, is a hand- 
some pediment. It was erected about the middle of 
the last century, principally at the expense of Thomas 
Romney, Esq., formerly high steward, and representative 
of the city in parliament. The City Bridewell was built 
in 1789, instead of the old prison called “ Bocardo,” 
over one of the cily gates, which was taken down in 
1771. The spacious and substantial County Gaol 
occupies a part of the site of the ancient castle. It 
comprises eleven wards, with other accommodation for 
the prisoners; and two tread-mills are employed in 
grinding corn and raising water for the use of the esta- 
blishment.. On the north side of the High Street 
there is a very commodious Market-place, the entrances 
to which are secured by iron gates, while the houses in 
front are fitted up as shops. There is no theatre at 
Oxford, dramatic representations not being now allowed 
in the city. 

Considered with reference to the elective franchise, 
Oxford enjoys the privilege of sending four members to 
parliament ; two of them represent the interests of the 
University, and two are sent by the city, which has 
possessed the privilege of having representatives in the 
parliament ever since the reign of Edward I. The 
right of election was vested in the mayor, corporation, 
and freemen, until the Reform Bill came into operation. 
The number of electors was about 2,000, of whom 1739 
were polled in four days during the contest of 1830. 
The number of houses worth 10/. a year within the 
present boundary is 2,389, which therefore affords the 
number of persons eligible as electors under the altered 
franchise. In 1831 the total number of houses was 
3,936, of which 97 were unoccupied, and 51 new houses 
were building. The population at the same period 
amounted, including the inmates of the University, to 
22,624, which was an increase, in the city exclusively, 
of 4,285 persons since the year 1821. As the popula- 
tion returns were made up before the establishment of 
the present boundaries, the following statements must 
be understood to apply to the former boundary, which 
comprised a population of 20,649. Of this number, 
10,551 were males, and 10,098 females. The number 
of males above 20 years of age was 5,791, of whom 
117 were employed in agriculture, as occupiers, or 
labourers; 5 in manufacture; 2583 in retail trade, or 
in handicraft, as masters or workmen; 1306 were 
capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated 
men ; 831 labourers, not agricultural ; 677 other males, 
above 20 years of age, except servants; 272 male ser- 
vants, above 20 years of age, 84 under that age; and 
1240 female servants. 

Tue Untverstry.—The period at which the Univer- 
sity of Oxford was really founded, is a question in- 
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not be either profitable or interesting to state. 
the Trojans, the Britons, the Romans, or the § 
may have done at Oxford, it is not now possible tp 
ascertain; and as we know that no establishmen, 
resembling what we call universities existed in E 
until the latter end of the twelfth or beginning of th. 
thirteenth centuries, the whole question amounts to 
this—at what time schools began to be first established 
at Oxford? To answer this question properly, it would 
be necessary to find at what time monastic establish. 
ments were first founded there; because there was, in 
these early times, no education afforded separately from 
such establishments, and any place which possessed g 
number of them thus became a seat of such learning 
as then existed ; but it could not claim to be considered 
as a university more than any other place in which a 
considerable number of independent schools en 
to be situated. We know that Oxford mete sg 
nasteries in the time of Alfred, and as that prince te 
sided much at Oxford, we may safely conclude that he 
did not fail to exert himself in encouraging the scho 
in connection with these establishments ; and it is pi 
bably thus that Alfred acquired the reputation of’ 
the founder, or at least restorer of the university, No 
doubt the schools at Oxford flourished under the en- 
couragement of following monarchs ; but if we are to 
confine the term university to a corporate establish- 
meat, with the privileges of holding property and edn- 
ferring academic distinctions, the University of Oxford 
did not exist until long after the Conquest : if, however, 
the term may be extended to a place in which the prin- 
cipal branches of existing knowledge are taught on an 
extensive scale, then the University of Oxford may have 
existed at a much earlier period ; although it possessed 
no greater pre-eminence than naturally arose from the 
number of its monastic institutions, and the frequent 
presence of the court. Its schools might thus have 
been more numerous and better attended than those of 
many other towns, and they probably acquired some 
small privileges, which were gradually augmented, 
until the plan of the modern University was completed. 
After the Norman Conquest, Robert D’Oyley, whom 
we have already mentioned, when he had secured the 
obedience of the town by erecting the castle, applied 
himself to the encouragement of learning; he founded 
near the castle a college of secular canons, the students 
in which took the title of the Warden and Scholars of 
St. George within the Castle. Henry I., surnamed 
Beauclerc, from his love of learning, was educated at 
Oxford, and during his reign gave much attention to 
the studies of the place ; and is said to have granted to 
the teachers and scholars some important privileges in 
their individual capacity. In the following reign the 
study of civil law was introduced, under the patronage 
of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury; but generally 
the state of learning was at an exceedingly low ebb 
about this period, although the number of students who 
resorted to Oxford increased so much, that the convents 
were unable to accommodate them, and therefore they 
lodged in inns or hostelries, the number of which is said 
to have amounted to two hundred. They appear to 
have resided in these houses under the control of 
wardens, who preserved order among them, and di- 
rected the course of their studies. Richard I. exerted 
himself considerably in the promotion of education 
throughout the kingdom, and as Oxford was the place 
of his birth, it shared largely in his favours: he erected 
several new schools at his own expense ; and early in 
the following reign Oxford had attained to such a pros- 
perous state, that the number of students amounted to 
three thousand. 
But this flourishing state of things underwent 4 
serious interruption in 1209, when, in consequence of 





volved in much dispute and controversy, which it would 
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[Upper part of High Street, with a view of Carfax Church.} 


townsmen, the former not only forsook the place for 
other seats of learning, but obtained from the Pope an 
interdict against the town, and against all persons who 
should settle in it for the purposes of teaching. These 
measures effectually humbled the inhabitants, who ap- 
peared as suppliants before the Pope’s legate: absolu- 
tion was granted them on conditions highly favourable 
to the scholars, who then returned to Oxford. In the 
year 1229 a transaction of a very similar description 
happened at Paris; and when, according to the prece- 
dent which had been given a few years before, the 
teachers and scholars withdrew from the city, the king 
of England (Henry III.) invited them to settle at Ox- 
ford. About a thousand accepted the invitation; and 
they are said to have introduced a course of conduct and 
a disposition to interference in political affairs, which 
reminds one of the “ London ’Prentices” of a subse- 
quent period, and the scholars in some of the German 
universities at the present day. The history of the 
University is in consequence full of broils, chiefly 
between the students and townsmen, instances of 
which it is only necessary to mention when productive 
of any important result. The reign of Henry III. 
forms an important era in the annals of Oxford ; in 
its beginning several important privileges had been 
acquired, and towards its close a taste arose for 
building and endowing colleges, so that in this reign 
the establishments now combined under the name of 
University may be considered to have taken something 
of the form they at present bear. University College 


was founded, or, as some say, restored, by William of 
Durham, Rector of Bishop-Wearmouth, in the year 
1232; and it is regarded as the most ancient of the 
collegiate establishments, although Baliol College ap- 
pears to have been the first that was regularly endowed, 
and Merton College the first on which a charter of in- 





corporation was bestowed. The ultimate extension ot 
such endowments gradually withdrew the students from 
that connexion with the town’s-people, which had been 
productive of so many broils between them. Towards 
the latter end of Henry’s reign, the existence of the 
university was threatened by a violent schism, which 
divided its members into two factions, that of the north 
and that of the south, according to the part of England 
of which they happened to be natives. The more quiet 
members of both Oxford and Cambridge were tired out 
by such intestine broils, and in 1260 they seceded from 
their respective universities, and formed a new seminary 
at Northampton, by the king’s permission ; but they 
were a few years afterwards ordered to break up their 
establishment and return to the places from which they 
had withdrawn. 

Edward II. granted many additional privileges to 
the University; but the peace of the institution was 
grievously disturbed during this reign by the claim of 
the preaching friars to confer degrees independently 
of the University ; this claim occasioned a violent con- 
test between the parties, which terminated in favour of 
the University. In the same reign lectures on the He- 
brew language were first instituted. The original lec- 
turer, John de Bristol, a converted Jew, was a man of 
unusual science and erudition for that age, and his lec- 
tures were received with much approbation, 

Edward III., who had been educated at Oxford, was 
a great friend to the University. He was very liberai 
in his grants, and, while he extended the authority of 
the superior officers, he gave increased consequence and 
security to the scholars. He took strong measures to 
root out the animosity between the factions of the north 
and south: to what extent this was effected we do not 
know, but the University soon betook itself to the 
doctrinal question between the “ Nominalists” and 
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“ Realists,” and warmly embarked in the dispute 
between the respective champions—Duns Scotus, the 
“ Subtle,” and Ockham, the “ Invincible Doctor.” 
In this reign (February 10, 1354) 63 students were 
killed in a quarrel with the townsmen. The mayor of 
the city and sheriff of the county were prosecuted and 
fined on account of this riot ; and, in commemoration 
of it, the mayor and 62 of the townsmen were obliged 
to attend at St. Mary’s Church on every anniversary of 
the day, and, after prayers, to pay-each a silver penny 
to the proctors of the University at the altar. This 
custom was kept up until 1825, when the claim was 
relinquished. . In the following reign (Richard II.) 
Dr. John Wickliffe, the warden of Canterbury College, 
read at Oxford his leetures on divinity, which occasioned 
a strong sensation at the time, and afterwards produced 
very important results, During the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, seven endowed colleges were founded 
at Oxford, besides which there were more than 200 
private halls, or hostelries, fot the students. Never- 
theless, at the latter end of this period, and subsequently, 
the number of students greatly declined, and many of 
these buildings were let for purposes very different from 
their original destination. Under the reigns of the 
York dynasty the University underwent a partial re- 
vival of prosperity, although it did not perfectly recover 
until the entire cessation of intestine and foreign war 
under the pacific reign of Henry VII. In that reign 
Erasmus repaired to Oxford for the purpose of teaching 
the Greek language, and had to encounter many and 
strong prejudices, which existed ee the study im the 
minds of the great body of the scholars and of several 
leading men in the University. The former associated 
themselves, under the name of “ Trojans,” against the 
new knowledge and its teacher; and the latter de- 
livered lectures in the schools against Erasmus and his 
Greek. The University prospered greatly in the reign 
of Henry VIII. In the early part of the reign, Car- 
dinal Wolsey proved himself a most munificent patron 
of the University, and of learning in general. He 
tounded seven lectures for theology, civil law, physic, 
philosophy, mathematics, Greek, and rhetoric, and ap- 
pointed as lecturers men of high distinction in these 
several branches of learning. The opposition to Greek 
was subdued chiefly through his exertions, and he in 
some measure succeeded in introducing a taste for 
better and more profitable things than those which had, 
in former times, passed under the name of learning. 
Concerning his foundation of Christ-Church College we 
shall have another occasion to speak. The University 
seems to have seasonably conciliated the favour of 
Henry VIII., who had, in a way, a taste for learning, 
by pronouncing an opinion favourable to his divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon, and to his assumption of 
the supremacy in the church; but the acquiescence of 
the University in the views of the king terminated, 
when it was perceived that he designed to use his 
supremacy for purposes which had not been originally 
foreseen. 

Oxford suffered much, as a seat of learning, in the 
conflict of opinions and the alternate ascendency of 
opposite parties, which continued until the Protestant 
domination became firmly established under Elizabeth. 
In the reign of that princess, the obligation, on all who 
purposed to enter into holy orders, of subscribing to the 
articles of the Established Church was rigidly enforced ; 
and as many persons at the University were friendly to 
the puritanical doctrines, this circumstance formed the 
vrincipal source of disturbance to the quiet of Oxford at 
that period. In the reign of James I. the University 
first acquired the privilege of sending two members to 
pariiament; the doctrinal disputes of the former reign 
were continued, and operated injuriously on the interests 
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Laud, who was Chancellor of the University, procured 
for it, from the king, a new charter, by which its forme 
privileges were explained and confirmed, and new ones 
added ; and the statutes of the University, after hayiy 

been revised and enlarged under the authority of the 
heads of colleges, received the royal sanction. These 
and other favours Oxford subsequently repaid by the 
most devoted and attached loyalty to the king duri 

the civil war, and by great but useless sacrifices in hig 
cause. In consequence of this, many of the heads of 
houses and professors were expelled by the commissioners 
afterwards appointed by parliament “ to reform the dis. 
cipline and correct the doctrines” of the University, and 
Presbyterians and Independents were appointed in their 
places. On the restoration of Charles IL., the intruders 
were, in their turn, compelled to give place to those 
whom they had superseded, or to others of similar 
principles. The principal event in the history of Ox. 
ford, during the reign of James IT., was its steady re: 
sistance to ah attempted infraction of its privileges, 
The presidency of Magdalen College becoming vacant 
soon after this prince ascended the retin, he sent to the 
Fellows an order directing them to elect one Farmer, a 
Roman Catholic, of low character. The Fellows, how- 
ever, neglected the mandate, and elected Dr. Hough 
for president ; and as they persisted in supporting the 


object of their choice, even when the king had changed 
his nomination in favour of Parker, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, James proceeded thither in and finding 


that even his presence eoutd not res, the decision 
of the refractory Fellows, he expelled the whole ot 
them, except two, from the College. This measiire 
produced a strong sensation in the country; and when 
afterwards the king became alarmed by the prepafations 
of the Prince of Orange, one of the first measures he 
took, in the vain hope of recovering the confidence of 
his Protestant subjects, was to reinstate the expelled 
Fellows of Magdalen. Since the Revolution no cir- 
cumstance of much interest has occurred in the history 
of the University of Oxford. It has gone on increasiig 
in wealth and prosperity to the present day ; and if it 
be true that it has retained traces of its origin “ in a 
dark age of false and barbarous science,” atrd has long 
persisted in giving primary importance to obsolete and 
useless studies, to the comparative exclusion of those 
which the improved state of science has rendered 
necessary, and which the circumstan¢es and prospects 
of the age have imperatively demanded, it is also true 
that the system of education at Oxford has undergone 
such important modifications, that although the institu- 
tion cannot be said to take that important part which 
it might in preceding, leading, and directing the spirit 
of the age, neither can it now be characterized as 
peculiarly the stronghold of exploded prejudices and 
the superstitions of ancient learning. 

It now remains to mention the principal public 
buildings belonging to the University, as distinguished 
from those which are the property of particular col- 
leges. 

Schools.—Public schools were first erected about the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, by Thomas 
Hokenorton, abbot of Ouseney, and consisted of ten 
apartments allotted to different branches of education. 
To these a divinity school was added in the year 1427, 
chiefly through the liberality of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. The latter still remains, and affords a 
curious specimen of architecture; but all the others 
were demolished in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the present schools were erected, which, 
with the Bodleian Library, form a quadrangle of about 
170 feet in length. Over the gateway there is a lofty 
tower, fantastically arranged in compartments, exhi- 
biting an imitation of the five orders of classic archi- 
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done statue of James I. in a sitting posture, presenting 

of his own works to Fame with his right hand, 
snd delivering another copy to the University of Oxford 
with his left. The whole quadrangle is now three 
sores high, two of which are used as “ schools,” in 
which the public professors read their lectures in the 
diferent sciences, and in which the candidates for 
degrees undergo their examination. The moral philo- 
sophy lecture-room contains a collection of statues, 
husts, and marbles, the gift of the Countess of Pomfret ; 
and in an apartment on the north side of the schools 
ae arranged the Arundelian marbles, together with 
many other monuments of Grecian antiquity collected 
by Selden, Wheeler, and others, and presented or be- 
queathed to the University. 

The Bodleian Library.—This library was founded 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, on the remains of one established by Hum- 
hrey, Duke of Gloucester, which had been divested 
of all its valuable books and illuminated MSS. by the 
commissioners of Edward VI. The library originally 
consisted of three extensive rooms united, forming the 
figure of a Roman H. To these several other rooms 
haye been added: the first contains the valuable col- 
lection of topographical books and manuscripts be- 
queathed to the University, in 1799, by Mr. Gough; 
another is appropriated to foreign, and a third to 
domestic periodical literature. Below the library there 
is also an apartment, called the Auefarjum, for the 
reception of the choicest manuscripts, early-printed 
books, &e. In an adjoining room there is a fing ¢ol- 
lection of Oriental manuscripts, and beyond this are 
deposited the miscellaneaus manuscripts of Archbishop 
Laud and other benefactors. This library confains 
perhaps the most valyable collection of books and 
manuscripts in Europe, as the donations in aid of Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s contribution have been exceedingly 
liberal ; it besides receiyes continual increase by dona- 
tions, hy copies of every work printed in this country, 
aswell as by books purchased from the fund left by 
the founder, assisted by fees regeived at matricula- 
tions, and by an, annual payment from all persons who 
have the right of admission to the library. This library 
is goyerned by regulations drawn up by Sir Thomas 
himself, wha, besides his books, left an estate to the 
Uniyersity, ta provide suitable salaries for the officers 
and for the repair of the buildings, All the members 
of the Uniyersity wha have taken a degree are ad- 
mitted to study in the library ; but no books are allowed 
to be taken from it. 

The Theatre,—This fine edifice, ja which the prin- 
cipal public meetings of the University are held, was 
built at the charge of Archbishop Selden, who besides 
left a fund of 2000/, to keep it in repair. It was de- 
signed and completed in fiye years by one of the pro- 
fessors, Sir Christopher Wren, who, “from being the 
most profound mathematician of his age, became its first 
architect ;” and who, in the plan and execution of this 
structure, gave evidence of those talents, in the latter 
capacity, which afterwards found such ample scope in 
the metropolis, The ground-plan of this theatre is 
taken from that of Marcellus at Rome; and, by an 
ingenious disposition of its parts, the architect has 
contrived to render it capable of containing nearly 4000 
persons, although its dimensions, 80 feet by 70, seem al- 
together inadequate for such a number. The roof rests 
entirely upon the side walls, without any central support. 
In consequence of the roof being in danger of falling, 
anew one was substituted in 1802. In imitation of 
the ancient theatres, the walls of which were too far 
apart to admit of a roof, the ceiling has the appear- 
aice of a painted canvass strained over gilt cordage. 
The exterior elevation, on the side opposite the Divinity 
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order, and statues, in niches,"of the founder ‘and the 
Duke of Ormond. 

Clarendon Printing- house.—This building was erected 
in 1711, with the profits arising from the sale of the 
Earl of Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ the 
copyright of which was presented to the University by 
his Lordship’s son. Vanbrugh was the architect, and 
the style is massive, as in all his works. The structure 
is two stories high, with a Doric portico in front, and a 
statue of the noble author. over the front entrance. 
Besides the offices required for printing, there is a 
handsome apartment where the Heads of Colleges and 
the “ Delegates of the Press” hold their meetings. 
The printing business of the University was, before the 
erection of this building, carried on in a large room at 
the top of the theatre, the under part of which is still 
used as a warehouse for books printed at the Clarendon 
Press, A new University printing-office has, within 
these few years, been built at the back of the Obser- 
vatory. It is a fine building of the Corinthian order, 
the press-room in which, on the ground floor, is the 
largest in the kingdom, it being 200 feet long and 28 
wide, 

Radcliffe Library.—This structure, of which our 
wood-cut affords a representation, is one of the most 
imposing architectural ornaments of Oxford. It was 
founded by Dr. Radcliffe, a distinguished physician 
of the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, who 
bequeathed 40,000/, for the erection of the build. 
ing, 100/. per annum for the purchase of books, and 
1904, per apnum for the librarian, The building was 
designed and executed, between the years 1737 and 
1749, by Gibbs of Aberdeen; and some of the best 
artists of the time were employed on its interior embel- 
lishments. On the exterior, a rustic basement, in the 
form of a double octagon, supports a cylindrical struc- 
ture, adorned with three-quarter Corinthian columns, 
between which are windows and niches alternately. 
A balustrade surmounts the entablature, and the whole 
elevation is terminated by a fine cupola, which renders 
the building a striking object in every distant view of 
the city. The contributions to this library are few in 
comparison with those to the Bodleian, which seems to 
have wholly engrossed the munificence of the learned ; 
and the trystees have lately determined to appropriate 
the library to the reception of books in natural history 
and medicine. 

Ashmolean Museum.—This was the first public in- 
stitution in England for the reception of rarities in 
nature and art; and, in the infancy of the gtudy of 
natural history in this country, it possessed whet was 
then consitlered a valuable and supeyior collection. It 
owes its foundation to Elias Ashmole, wha offered to 
bestow on the University all the collections in natural 
history which had been bequeathed to him hy the Trade- 
scants, the eminent botanists and gardeners at Lambeth, 
and to add to these his own coins, manuscripts, and 
hooks, provided the University would defray the expense 
of erecting a proper building for their reception. ‘The 
offer was accepted, and the present edifice raised under 
the direction of Sir Christopher Wren. It is admired 
for its just architectural proportions, although the 
situation is unfavourable, and the: portico is nearly 
obscured in the narrow passage between it and the 
theatre. The contributors to this museum haye been 
numerous; but in the course of a céntury the apart- 
ment had become much dilapidated, and the collections 
had sustained great injury and decay, when the interest 
excited by Paley’s work on Natural Theology, and by 
the physiological lectures of Professors Kidd and Buck- 
land, induced the trustees to exert themselves in putting 
both the building and the collections into a greatly 
improved condition, . 





School, is adorned with columns of the Corinthian 


The Observatory.—This useful and elegant building 
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was erected at the éxpense of 30,000I., defrayed by the 
trustees of Dr. Radcliffe. It is situated at the extreme 
end of the northern suburb of the city, on a very ap- 
propriate site, with attached grounds, which were pre- 
sented to the University by the Duke of Marlborough. 
The central elevation of the edifice is upwards of 100 
feet, and its third story consists of an octangular tower, 
which affords a general representation of the Temple of 
the Winds at Athens, with sculptured representations 
of the eight winds on the entablature, and a ponderous 
earth-coloured globe at the top, supported by figures 
of Hercules and Atlas, The whole structure comprises 
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a dwelling-house for the Observer, apartments for obser. 
vation, for an Assistant Observer, and for lectures, and 
is supplied with a valuable set of astronomical instry. 
ments, besides a library. The building was completes 
in 1786 by Mr. Wyatt. Astronomical observation; 
are daily made ai this Observatory when the weather 
permits ; and a fair and full copy of the registers i, 
annually deposited in the library of the Royal Society 
in London, in the Radcliffe Library, and in the Obser. 
vatory itself, in order that they may be accessible to 
men of science for improving the theory of astro. 
nomy. 


[Radcliffe's Library. ] 
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